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The secret to putting our best face forward is the willingness to seek out improvements that 
make our author and reader experience better with each issue. Hence, The Dribble Drabble 
Review is confident you will appreciate our new and improved design / functionality. We have 
adapted the journal from its original slide-show format to its new, 94-page flipmag. Yeah, it's 
still virtual, but such is the age we live in. We love it and are sure you will, too. 


In this, our 7th Issue, we are pleased to bring you 50 brand new micro stories from around the 
globe, as our readership and author interest continues to grow. Proof of this is our recent 
ranking among the Top 10 100-word Story Magazines by Buildwriting.com. With nearly 5,000 
like-kinded lit mags in existence, according to Duotrope, we'll take it :) In award circles, we still 
bring home the bacon for the visual sizzle and quality of writing our TDDR design team and 
authors consistently serve up. But where would authors be without their readers? Thank you, 
readers, for your undying support. You have been the impetus behind our increasing 
circulation, and in the brief time we've been publishing, TDDR has seen an exponentially 
robust following spanning 66 countries. That's 33% of all 195 countries worldwide (year over 


year). 
Enjoy our new stories, the micro sculpture of Morrocan artist Fouad Kebdani; a craft essay by 
fellow Microfiction enthusiast John Brantingham; a look at Al generated art and writing; a 


humble plug for our award-winning print anthology #1; a bit of information on our community 
outreach efforts; and an archive of last issue's stories if you are so inclined to revisit... 


And that's the long and short of it. 


Keith Hoerner (BS, MFA) 
Founding Editor 


A Proud Member of The Community of Literary Magazines and Presses [c | m p| 


In Sickness and in Health 


by Amy Marques, USA 


They no longer brush teeth before kissing or 
drink coffee forgetting the road lacks restrooms. 
They no longer speak of the future or ask about 
their day. It's safer to reminisce, because they 
no longer hope for better days. They’re too 
close to a destination they never planned to 
reach. 
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Temporarily Abled Bodies 


by Amy Marques, USA 


Baby: 
can pleasurably wiggle limbs 


Child: 
can cartwheel into imagination 


Teen: 
can jump headfirst into ideas 


Adult: 
can do much on little sleep 


Then: 
can enjoy long walks 


Then: 
can appreciate sunsets and birds 


Then: 
can share never-forgotten stories 


Then: 
can smile when a would-be familiar face enters 
a room. 


by Amy Marques, USA 


Lucia wishes she could forget to layer thin 
cotton to protect clothing from the iron’s soot. 
She wishes she was so slow, coals cooled and 
couldn't straighten wrinkles. She wishes she 
pleated irregularly, so mama couldn't wear the 
pink skirt to church and instead wore the orange 
with the too-tight waist that gapped unbuttoned 
and needed a ribbon to hold it together. She 
wishes she over-starched collars and left little 
triangles on snow-white linen. She wishes her 
mother didn’t succumb to melancholy and could 
be trusted to remember to leave her bed, start a 
fire, change the baby, talk sense. 


Five Reasons Why Lily Hates Peter 


by Amy Marques, USA 


1. First day of kindergarten, he honked his 
bike horn and startled her into unrestricted 
hiccups. Kids laughed. 


2. In sixth grade, he popped a bubble of gum 
and startled her into misspelling the spelling-bee 
word. Lily cried. 


3: In high school, he slammed a locker door 
and startled Ted out of asking her out. Peter 
smiled. 


4. Onhis knees, after her yes, he wagered he 
could make her laugh and cry when she walked 
down the aisle. Lily snorted. 


5. On her wedding day, he put a bicycle horn 
in the ring bearer’s pocket. 


Actually, Lily loves Peter. 


BIO 


Amy Marques strives (with varying degrees of 
success) to say more using less words. Her work 
has been nominated for Best of the Net by 
Streetcake Magazine and published in journals 
including Star82 Review, Jellyfish Review, and 
MoonPark Review. You can read more of her words 
at https://amybookwhisperer.wordpress.com. 
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by James Mathis, USA 


Drisofilla’s moth steed Highperian fluttered over 
the final mushroom ahead of Chigon’s cecropia, 
winning by an antenna’s length. Later, they 
bowed before the fairy queen, who awarded 
them the Amber Bead. “You shall touch the 
Purity Flame tonight. In the Ritual of Fire, you'll 
light the sky for our people.” 


by James Mathis, USA 
“Was that her, Daddy?” 


“Nope. Not bright enough.” 
April night... Shooting stars. 


Daddy said people in Heaven are waving. 
They’d join Mommy there someday. 


“l’ll be a blue one, Daddy.” 


A silver streak crossed the sky, then burst into a 
violet spray. Kevin’s breath caught. 


Daddy smiled. “That was her.” 


Another Girl 


by James Mathis, USA 


She loved another girl, once: in the sweaty 
summer bucket seats of her mother’s Subaru; in 
the musky meadow after prancing pretty-boy 
Palominos; in the back row of the movie house 
during “Love Story” or “Dr. Zhivago.” (Or she 
imagined then; their fingers entwined, gripping 
the sheets, lost in each other’s frizzy hair, their 
bright uneven teeth tapping as they dared press 
their wet lips together.) 


In a coffee house twenty years later, wounded 
and relieved from another man-love affair 
broken, she wonders what could have been, if 
only she’d spoken. (If only she’d spoken.) 


She loved another girl, once. 


i ey 
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Kansas Road Stop 


by James Mathis, USA 


The needle touched “E,” so we pulled off I-70 
into a station from the ‘50s. Four young 
cowboys sat on a fence where their pickups 
cooled, boot heels hooked on the center rail, 
dark eyes hooked on Don’s gold Trans Am. | 
filled it quickly, avoiding eye contact and 
clenching my full bladder. Then the engine 
vapor locked again. | jumped out to push start, 
while Don dumped the clutch. Nothing once. 
Twice. 


Then the ‘boys come a-runnin.’ They helped me 
push that car dang near to Colorado before it 
would kick over. 


We laughed, friends for five minutes. 


We didn’t stop until we hit Nevada. 


BIO 


James Mathis has been published by WMG, 
WordFire, Flash Fiction Magazine, and others. He 
fears no genres. dabbles in poetry, lives in Dallas 
area with his wife and their dog Saber-Girl, calls his 
sourdough bread starter “Ursula,” and cooks crazy- 
good Cajun food for a Yankee. MFA in creative 
writing, Lindenwood University, Spring 2022. 
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Cake 


by Judith Shapiro, USA 


My corporate jobs. Office romances, marriages, 
divorces. Colleagues hired, fired, retired. Mergers 
and acquisitions. Economic downturns and upturns, 
near bankruptcies, huge bonuses. I’ve seen it all. 
Yet, there’s one thing that never ceases to delight— 
the characteristic gentle tap on my door, head 
peeking in, “There’s cake in the breakroom.” 


by Judith Shapiro, USA 


We watched the foundation disappear from one 
house, a washing machine float by... Our tiny island 
was submerged. But kids know how to have fun. 
Boats in the bay unmoored, we snagged one, rode 
around on what were once streets. No school, 
hurricane joy rides, while others’ lives washed away. 


by Judith Shapiro, USA 


We drove to Michigan, 800 miles, the city giving 
way to rolling hills. Looking out the bug-splattered 
windshield, the highway appeared endless. Like life 
itself, we agreed, stretching out, seemingly forever, 
until you can see no further into the distance. 


Grief inhabits me now, uninvited, slides into bed 
beside me. 


Says: sorry, not sorry. Move over. I’m coming in. 
How long will you stay? | ask. 

Don't know, it says. Might be awhile. 

Trapped in my dark cave, | think about imper- 
manence. Memories grow dim, get hazy, worn 


around the edges. Still love, even in absence, 
especially in absence, endures. 


Coffee 


by Judith Shapiro, USA 


You drank coffee with a splash of cream. Let it sit 
around for hours. It got cold, but you didn’t care. 
Mine was blazing, burn-the-back-of-your-throat hot. 
You’d have yours with what you called a smokey 
treat. We lived boldly, without care for the future. 
When did we forget to live without fear? What else 
did we forget? | remember how we met. How you 
died. Everything in between. 


| drink my coffee tepid now. | think of you as | lift it to 
my lips, imagining, remembering. | think of you 
when the sun rises, when a dandelion floats by. 


BIO 


Judith Shapiro spends half the year on the opposite 
coast, marveling at the sun that sets over the ocean 
instead of rising. When the novel she’s writing looks 
the other way, she secretly writes anything else. Her 
work appears in The Citron Review, Moss Piglet, 
The Sun and elsewhere. PeacelnEveryLeaf.com. 
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The hierarchy of fiction goes something 
like this: epic (120,000 words and up), 
novel (40,000 - 120,000), novella (17,500 - 
40,000), novelette (7,500 - 17,500), short 
story (1,500 - 7,500), flash fiction (300 - 
1,500), microfiction (under 300) with a 
Drabble (exactly 100), and a Dribble 
(exactly 50). Our 7th Issue Dribbles, then 
Drabbles, follow. Authors are alphabetized. 


= David Alcock, England 
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Dave Alcock has been writing flash 
since 2016. His work has been 
published by STORGY Magazine, 
Every Day Fiction, Flash Frontier, 
MacQueen’s Quinterly, The Cabinet of 
Heed, The Journal of Radical Wonder 
and The Dribble Drabble Review. It 
can also be found in two anthologies 
published by Ad Hoc Fiction and has 
been reprinted in The Miramichi 
Reader. One of his stories was 
nominated for Best Microfiction 2023. 


by Brandon Daily, USA 


| wish | could drift slowly up into it. 
Pass through the mists 

and the clouds, into the 

cold and quiet of the sky, 

the dark of it all. 


If | could only find you out there again— 
hold you, 

taste your breath, 

cry your tears, 

feel your heart’s beat. 


Brandon Daily is the author of two novels, "A Murder 
Country" and "The Valley,” as well as a collection of 
fiction, "Darkening." His fiction, nonfiction, plays, 
and poetry have appeared in numerous journals and 
magazines. He lives in New England and is a 
graduate of Lindenwood University's MFA program. 
This dribble has been been adapted from a section 
of his newest novel, which will be published in 2023. 


The Straw 


by NT Franklin, USA 


His drink straw blew off the table. No big deal, 
he thought. Later, he saw the straw swept into 
the gutter. No big deal, he thought. It traveled to 
the storm drain, then to the ocean. It arrived at 
the Sargasso Sea, along with a billion others. A 
big deal. 


NT Franklin writes cozy mystery short stories, nostalgia short 
stories, and Flash Fiction and has over 140 publications on 
numerous sites. He writes because he can’t fish or do crossword 
puzzles all the time. 


by Charles Gray, USA 


Though Beecher had roots planted firmly in 
Texas, he decided to pack his trunk and leave. 
He wanted to branch out, explore new lands. 
Embarking on his quest, he traveled above the 
earth amongst a canopy of stars. Seat reclined, 
feeling relaxed, he sipped water—anticipating 
the fruits of retirement. 


Charles is originally from New York and is now retired, living in 
Texas with his wife. He likes playing chess and writing in his 
spare time. 


Tent-ness 


by Doug Jacquier, Australia 


Bert and Gladys were folding up their tent 
when Bert said, “Gladys, when we folded up 
the tent, where did the space go that was 
inside the tent?” Gladys answered, “It is now 
free space, unencumbered by tent-ness. Don’t 
worry, it'll be recaptured when we unfold it the 
next time.” 


Doug Jacquier has lived in many places across Australia, 
including regional and remote communities, and has travelled 
extensively overseas. His poems and stories have been 
published in Australia, the US, the UK, Canada, New Zealand 
and India. He blogs at Six Crooked Highways. 
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What He’s Made Of 


by Louella Lester, Canada 


Before he pocketed his chewed fingernails, she 
saw that the letters H-A-T-E were knuckled to 
his left hand fingers—tattooed there long ago 
with a junior high safety pin. She knew she 
would wait, almost forever, for him to slide out 
his right hand and show her it held L-O-V-E. 


Louella Lester is a Winnipeg (Canada) writer/photographer. 
She’s been published in a variety of journals and anthologies. 
Her CNF book, Glass Bricks (At Bay Press, April 2021) written in 
flash/micro, is a quirky look at her work life. 


by Goran Lowie, Belgium 


Jode hesitated. He felt astray, people 
jostling all around him; 

he gazed at his sister, her dark hair 
hanging over her eyes, 

looking like a wild hill pony. She grabbed 
in a panicky manner. 

She spoke of talking stones, things that 
speak. 

He needed to learn to listen to them. 


Goran Lowie is an aro/ace high-school teacher of 
humanism in rural Belgium. He writes poetry in his 
second language. 


by Robin Nemesszeghy, Canada 


An ant chews on a piece of wood, a splinter in 
the wall. The homeowner sees and laughs. A 
harmless ant,” he says. The harmless ant leaves 
behind a scent invitation to a thousand more. 
They strip the base of the wall. Within a few 
years, the house is gone. 


Robin Nemesszeghy enjoys weaving fantastical elements into 
realistic settings and exploring the complexities of the human 
mind. When she’s not writing, you can often find her wandering 
the world and dreaming up her next big adventure. 


Now! 


by Jonathan Odell, USA 


Dimple was in the grips of a dilemma. She 
clutched a chicken leg in one hand, a chocolate 
doughnut in the other. Dimple only had one 
mouth. Pacing. That was her problem, and she 
knew it. She wanted everything at once. "Now or 
never, but never later!" was her philosophy. 


Odell has published three novels and his essays and short 
stories have appeared in various publications. He lives in 
Minneapolis with his husband. 33d 


by Marzia Rahman, Bangladesh 


not to look at those half- 
opened eyes. If he were a painter, he could 
paint them. If he were a poet, he could write a 
poem. But he is not a lover. Just a contract killer 
who feels sorry to put her in a plastic bag... 


Marzia Rahman is a Bangladeshi fiction writer and translator. 
Her writings have appeared in several print and online journals. 
Her novella-in-flash If Dreams had wings and Houses were built 
on clouds was longlisted in the Bath Novella in Flash Award 
Competition in 2022. She is currently working on a novella. 


by Angeline Schellenberg, Canada 


All Sue knew of her mother was a back. While her 
mother washed cups, Sue sat at the island, spilling 
out her day. The jagged shoulders by the sink 
rarely moved. When Sue’s plate was empty, her 
mother turned. “Put away the milk...” coming from 
somewhere above that polished spine. 


Angeline Schellenberg is the author of the Manitoba Book Award- 
winning Tell Them It Was Mozart (Brick Books, 2016), the KOBZAR- 
nominated Fields of Light and Stone (UAP, 2020), and Paradigm 
Riffs (At Bay Press, coming in 2024). She hosts the Speaking Crow 
open mic in Winnipeg. 


Figments 


by Nicholas Schroeder, USA 


"Am | dead?" Brandon asked. 

You're somewhere in-between life and death. 
Your brain constructed this reality with your final 
breath," the figment responded. 


"How long will it last? Who are you?" 


"Seconds; but here, it could last forever. /'m the 
best part of you.” 


Brandon looked around. It was beautiful. 


Nicholas Schroeder is a philosopher, living in New Orleans, who 
enjoys writing fiction with a philosophical bent. 


by DL Shirey, USA 


A strip of tape runs down the middle of the 
garage. It bisects the driveway and divides the 
yard in two. Ken’s stuff is strewn across one 
half, while Lorraine’s is a model of organization. 
Days are spent arguing his versus hers, the 
outcome hauled-out separately. Everything must 
go. 


DL Shirey lives in Portland, Oregon, writing fiction, by and large, 
unless it’s small. His stories of 100 words or less have been 
published by 50-word Stories, The Drabble, Microfiction Monday 
Magazine and_ blink-ink. Short of listing them all, visit 
www.dlshirey.com and @dlshirey on Twitter. 


Topographies 


by Cheryl Snell, USA 


"We can walk and argue at the same time," he 
says, but when we see a stop sign, only our dog 
obeys. Our words continue to drown the day as 
we disappear into the dusk, feeling the pull of 
the leash—of the only one who knows where 
home is. 


Cheryl Snell’s books include several poetry collections and the 
novels of her Bombay Trilogy. Her most recent title is Intricate 
Things in their Fringed Peripheries, a collection of flash fiction. 
She was trained as a Classical pianist, and lives in Maryland with 
her husband, a mathematical engineer. 


The Bird Feeder 


by Joanna Theiss, USA 


I’ve told him city birds are cunning, cruel. They 
don’t need handouts. Like that scruffy pigeon, 
which would have stabbed its beak into my face 
— if it weren’t for the window pane. “See what | 
mean?” | shout, but he is gone, outside, feeding 
the birds directly from his palm. 


Joanna Theiss is a lawyer-turned-writer living in Washington, 
DC. Her short stories have appeared in journals such as Fictive 
Dream and Barren Magazine. One of her pieces was selected 
as a winner of Best Microfiction 2022. Find links to her writing at 
www.joannatheiss.com. 


Sword Lilies 


by Emily Vieweg, USA 


One weekend away from our _ respective 
common-law families, we bumped into each 
other at a small-town market. Early on a 
Tuesday, neither of us city girls even knew a 
market existed there. Across the street from 
Ben's Garage, our eyes met. You smiled and | 
sneezed... gladiolus were in season. 


Emily Vieweg is a poet and writer living and working in Fargo, 
ND. She finds the beauty in the mundane; the fantastic in the 
simple. She is a single mom, pet parent, and university program 
assistant. Buy her book, "but the flames” from Finishing Line 
Press. 
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by Meredith Wadley, Switzerland 


It's not that he’s naked, covered in freckles. 
That he’s curled fetal-like around Yoko. Or the 
gentleness in his gesture, his arm framing her 
head for his tender kiss. Her charcoal-black hair 
rises like a storm of smoke. Her face is ashen, 
as if she’s looking into John’s bloody absence. 


Meredith Wadley is an American-Swiss living and working in a 
medieval micro town on the Rhine River. Her writing has been 
anthologized and nominated for a Pushcart Prize. Find her 
monthly musings and publications at www.meredithwadley.com. 
She tweets @meredithwadley, lurks around Instagram 
@meredithkaisi, and pushes heart buttons on chill subs. 


Liminal Spaces 


by Melissa Jo Williams, Canada 


I've been thinking a lot about transience. 
Maybe it's the morphine. Maybe it's the pain 
when the morphine pump runs dry. I've been 
thinking about shadows, of liminal spaces, of 
the tapering, narrow path under the River Birch 
canopy, of its peeling yellow bark that holds on, 
even through winter. 


Melissa Jo Williams is a writer and researcher of ‘auto- 
pathography’ — the telling of serious illness from the patient’s 
perspective. She is working on a memoir about acquiring a 
rare illness, Transverse Myelitis, and lives in Toronto, within 
breathing distance of the beach. You can find her at: 
melissajowilliams. WordPress.com 


Malzie Has a Rumor 


by Francine Witte, USA 


But no one listens anymore. Her relatives 
warned her—not another slip; the townspeople 
warned her—not another blip. The rumor goes: 
tumor, big as Maizie herself, spits itself out her 
mouth, heads south to maybe Alabama, where 
the rumor is jingly and shiny. A glitter in the 
afternoon sun. 


Francine Witte's latest book is Just Outside the Tunnel of 
Love. Her stories recently appeared in Best Small Fictions 
and Flash Fiction America. She lives in NYC. 


Writing a novella in Flash? Think 
of it as a stained-glass window: 
small fragments, leaded together, 
part 'n' parcel of a greater, more 
magnificent whole. 


My Piano Teacher Goes Off Topic To Tell Me How 
Much She Loves Ironing 


by Mikki Aronoff, USA 


I’m eleven. | just want to get through my 
diatonics, play something tuneful. 


But Miss Bridges yammers on. Heat and 
weight combine to smooth wrinkles! One must 
press S-l-o-w-l-y, she says. S-l-o-w-I-y. 


I’ve been practicing my sonatinas, | hint, 
sneak an SOS text to mom. 


Test your iron with a finger wet with spit, 
she adds, all starry-eyed. 


Clementi, | say. | spit on my fingertips, 
butcher the scales. 


Mom’s Buick’s revving outside. She hops out, 
pops the trunk and waves her hand over 
tangles of instruments like a game show 

hostess, presses a shiny trombone into my 
open arms. 


Mikki Aronoff’s writes in New Mexico. Her poems and stories 
have received Pushcart, Best of the Net, Best Small Fictions, 
and Best Microfiction nominations. 45 


by Regina Beach, Wales 


The rocky banks of the Nam Song are dotted 
with women, girls, their buckets... dumping 
contents on stones doubling as washboards. 
Barefoot and laughing—they slap, whack, 
splash. A water fight breaks in the hot 
afternoon sun. They wring everyday skirts 
until fibers threaten to burst, pull them up to 
their armpits. They bathe in the river, 
cleaning themselves, their worries floating 
downstream. The Sisyphean housework is 
unending; the next life might be different, but 
best not dwell on it. The Land of a Million 
Elephants stretches across a_ thousand 
kilometers, aS a hundred colored garments 
flap in the wind. 


Regina is an American writer based in the U.K. Themes in 
her work include the arts, culture, travel, wellness and the 
unique people and places on those spheres. Her poems and 
essays have appeared in Global Poemic, Visual Verse, 
Smokee+Silk, and Disoriented among others. She was a 
2017-18 Fulbright recipient to the Lao PDR, where this piece 
is set. Read more of Regina’s writing at reginagbeach.com 


by J.M. Bédard, Canada 


She hummed while she spun, deftly twisting 
thin limbs together in a web. Feet over arms, 
legs around necks. Fine work, all those tiny 
knots. Fresh joints birthing something new. 
She sat in the snow, cradled in its ice-blue 
lap, while waiting bodies mewled softly 
nearby. One had shivered away slightly, 
trailing delicate chains of mucus in its wake. 
They glittered hard against the frost, 
diamonds she stowed carefully in the pit of 
one hand. She would string them in later, a 
final flourish. And in the end it fit her perfectly, 
the halo, slick and shining in the night. 


J. M. Bédard (she/her) spends long runs getting lost in other 
worlds, and writes to find her way out. 


by Samantha Black, USA 


You really are beautiful when your hair 
sweeps across your face like that; some odd 
trick of the light makes your widened eyes 
shine in the shadows. Lips parted in surprise, 
| Know you didn’t think to see me here. 


But | did know that you’d come to this cliff to 
think, as you have for years when life crashes 
down upon your head like waves on the rocks 
below. | knew the fight we had would drive 
you here, and you wouldn’t hear the dried 
grass crackle under my feet as you turned. 


That’s why | pushed you. 


Samantha is a Southern Illinois writer who is enjoying her 
newfound foray in Microfiction. 


Gift 


by Nicole Brogdon, USA 


Boy smacks his fist on the white table. 

Old Man says, “You’ve gone too far.” After 
that, Old Man doesn’t speak to Boy. If Boy 
walks downstairs, Old Man slams wooden 
doors. 

Mother Begs Boy, “Apologize. Traditional 
father doesn’t want noise from son.” She 
encircles Boy’s bicep with her slender fingers, 
whispers. “Father is afraid.” 

Boy writes apology. 

“Not sincere,” says Old Man. 

Boy apologizes out loud. 

Old Man pushes Boy away. 

Mother presents Old Man with box. Inside, 
Boy’s severed head, garnished with black 
curls, rests on a plate. “Gift from Son.” 

Father turns away. “Wife, Boy resembles 
you.” 


Nicole Brogdon is a trauma therapist in Austin, TX, USA. 
Interested in  strugglers—and their stories—everywhere, 
Nicole writes flash fiction pieces and occasionally publishes. 
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by Bellas Mahaya Carter, USA 
- Based on True Events 


The first time | Saw an erect penis, | was 
nine. Waiting for our parents in the backseat 
of my dad’s Datsun, it appeared out of 
nowhere, like a fake snake exploding out of a 
can. My 15-year-old stepbrother’s erection 
was an expectant beast—a huge, white, 
curved handle, springing from a dense mass 
of curly black hair. “Touch it,” he said. | don’t 
recall what happened next. But | avoided him 
when forced to visit my dad’s new home, and 
kept quiet, fearing blame. | filed this incident 
under “evidence that | am bad.” A fitting 
definition of ugly. 


Bella Mahaya Carter is an author, creative writing teacher, 
coach, and speaker who believes in the power of writing to 
heal and transform lives. Her poetry, fiction, essays, articles, 
and interviews have appeared in dozens of publications, in 
cluding The Sun Magazine. She fell in love with 100-word 
stories last spring. This is her drabble debut! Resources for 
writers at bella@bellamahayacarter.com USA 


by Christine H. Chen, USA 


Bleary-eyed from transatlantic flights, they 
pinch themselves awake and start blasting 
their conversations in the streets. They elbow 
their way through their must-do list, rant in 
front of must-eat restaurants with their must- 
have bacalhau, flock to shops for must-buy 
painted ceramic sardine bowls, snatch must- 
snap selfies with azulejos. They pound on 
century-old cobblestones wearing shock- 
absorbing EVA hiking soles. Fragments of city 
walls grumble until gravity concedes; they are 
propelled in the air; they scream; they flap 
their hands; they tug at shreds of fog, 
spreading showers of souvenir magnets; 
they’re marshmallow bones; they sigh, floating 
past the must-see yellow palace. 


Born in Hong Kong, raised in Madagascar before settling in 
Boston, Christine H. Chen’s fiction work has been published 
in| CRAFT, Hobart, SmokeLong Quarterly, The Gordon 
Square Review, and elsewhere. She is a recipient of the 2022 
Mass Cultural Council Artist Fellowship. Her publications can 
be found at www.christinehchen.com eres) 
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That Day in Autumn 


by T. Francis Curran, USA 


That day in autumn when the final fruit has 
fallen and the spiny vines, withered with frost 
have dropped their leaves, | will come alone 
to our garden and think of you, uprooting the 
skeletal remains of decaying shrubs, | will 
think of you and of that day in spring when, 
naive, we came with rakes and spades and 
seeds to turn the gentle earth, thinking living 
things we could create, and I'll think of today, 
this day of summer when your doctor called 
saying that your tumor had not shrunk but had 
grown as large as a common tomato. 


T. Francis Curran lives in Westchester, NY. 


by Sarah Daly, USA 


Lilies (fields and fields of them), fruit (luscious 
and warm), breezes (soft and encompassing), 
are my memories, my amulets. 


Goodbye mother—|! dip beneath the horizon, 
enter the dark underworld, and wonder what 
is real? There are two worlds that | inhabit, 
each submerged within the other. | am both 
Queen and daughter, girl and lover, empty 
and filled. 


Lying beneath this moon, the light comes so 
suddenly. The desperate, the weak, the ill— 
they dance for me, writhe under these 
protective rays. But, such rituals are useless; | 
wield what little power | have and bathe in 
what remains. 


Sarah Daly is an American writer whose work has appeared 
in As It Ought to Be Magazine, The Spotlong Review, 
Rejection Letters, Down in the Dirt, and elsewhere. Thank 
you for your consideration. Sincerely, Sarah Daly 
dalysarah2484@gmail.com 


The Man Who Considered Soaking His Own Beans 


by Eli S. Evans, USA 


“You buy them dry,” the man explained to his 
friend. “Then you soak them until they’re ready 
to cook. Then you cook them.” 


“That sounds like a real pain in the ass,” his 
friend observed. “You have to plan your bean 
eating what, thirty-six hours in advance? 
Who's going to do that? 


“Good point,” the man conceded. “But on the 
other hand, if you happen to find yourself ina 
conversation about beans, you can Say, ‘I 
actually buy them dry and soak them myself.’ " 


His friend wasn’t totally convinced by that, but 
you could tell he was coming around. 


Eli S. Evans is published frequently in literary journals and 
has authored two books of short stories: Obscure and 
Irregular (Moon Rabbit Books) and a forthcoming holiday 
release. 


by Jessica Klimesh, USA 


After the national anthem, the runners are off, 
sluggish, slow-footed, carrying umbrellas, 
some with daisies or houndstooth designs, 
others more neutral; they carry them not for 
rain or sun but to slow them down as they 
sloth backwards, knees bent, bodies 
purposely swollen, their hefty silhouettes 
backlit by a pink morning sky. Spectators zip 
past the runners with phones out, saying, | 
could do that, how hard could it be? The 
spectators’ voices, chipmunk-pitched, like 
sped-up audio. The runners sweat in slo-mo, 
their faces distort. A first-place medal for the 
one who finishes last or, better yet, not at all. 


Jessica Klimesh is a US-based writer and editor with flash 
and microfiction in HAD, Cleaver, Atticus Review, Ghost 
Parachute, trampset, FlashFlood Journal, Bending Genres, 
and elsewhere. 


by Daniel Nguyen, Canada 


Cold sweat, heart tapping, like a nervous 
timpani. The way you point at my page, the 
elegance in your scrawl, the sweet hint of 
lavender on a fair spring day. 


“Please teach me,” | keep saying. 


| gaze at the paper feigning intrigue, but I’m 
stealing glances with every brush of your hair. 


Please keep teaching me,” | whisper. 

| turn to you and lie as easily as | breathe that 
| don’t understand it just yet. Just one more 
time would be enough. 

One more lesson, one more meeting. 


One more chance to be with you. 


“Please teach me.” 


Daniel Nguyen is a hobbyist writer who enjoys creating stories 
for his friends to read, despite often being too embarrassed to 
show anybody his work. He aspires to live a peaceful and 
carefree life. Daniel believes that writing is fun when the 
moment is right. 


You Can Always Get Another Husband 


by Randi Saloman, USA 


My mother’s mother had three husbands. 
Married at twenty-four and widowed at fifty- 
five, she was remarried within six months of 
my grandfather's cold January _ funeral. 
Widowed again at eight-one, she was off the 
market before her eighty-third birthday. She 
told me once about her father, who died just 
weeks after she was born. His absence 
haunted her; it had done so her entire life. “It’s 
so much worse to lose a father than a 
husband,” she sighed ruefully, dragging slowly 
on one of the unfiltered cigarettes that would 
ultimately prevent a husband number four, 
“You can always get another husband.” 


Randi Solomon is published frequently and is a teacher of 
modern and contemporary British literature at Wake Forest 
University in North Carolina. This short is based on a true 
story. 


Eraser 


by Angeline Schellenberg, Canada 


Curled inside my basement sofa fort, springs 
pressing my back, | wait for mom to return 
from parent-teacher to learn how smart | am. 
Did she see my tissue-paper flower? My story 
about the bee? Am | above average? Genius? 
One of a kind? | close my eyes and count her 
shoes descending the steep stairs. Four, 
three, two... She looks down through the 
upholstery sunroof to tell me | will die. | will 
die. | will die or at least be permanently brain 
damaged, if | don’t stop putting my Pink 
Pearls, with their washed-toe sweetness, into 
my mouth. 


Angeline Schellenberg is the author of the Manitoba Book 
Award-winning Tell Them It Was Mozart (Brick Books, 2016), 
the KOBZAR-nominated Fields of Light and Stone (UAP, 
2020), and Paradigm Riffs (At Bay Press, coming in 2024). 
She hosts the Speaking Crow open mic in Winnipeg. 


Heart in a Box 


by Kathryn Silver-Hajo, USA 


| pull the leaf from its box, edges slightly 
curled, heart-shaped core roseate, as | found 
it one year after you passed. Nestled in my 
palm, it beats with the secrets it conceals. And 
I’m left with all the questions that remained 
unspoken when you were alive yet can now 
only wonder about. Why you carried such 
sadness, shrank from hard truths, broke our 
family into a thousand bits. | replace the 
delicate heart in its tomb, hoping to quiet its 
urgent pulsing. You are free now, but what 
might you have revealed if I’d found the 
courage to ask? 


Kathryn Silver-Hajo’s work appears, or is forthcoming, in 
Citron Review, Pithead Chapel, Atticus Review, Ruby Literary, 
SoFloPoJo, Fictive Dream, New York Times-Tiny Love Stor- 
ies, New World Writing, Flash Boulevard, MacQueen’s 
Quinterly, Bending Genres, Cleaver Magazine, The Ekphras- 
tic Review, and others. More at: 

www. kathrynsilverhajo.com/https://twitter.com/K SilverHajo 
and www..instagram.com/kathrynsilverhajo 


by Sally Simon, USA 


On day seven, Jimmie’s family drove toward 
cooler Colorado without looking back. That was 
after Papa caught us naked in the barn, after the 
wells ran dry, and dead calves littered ochre 
fields... Before a red rash swept across my 
back, and Papa claimed I'd invited God’s wrath. 
By day twelve, electric lines sizzled, and wild- 
fire clouds choked the sky. Papa stumbled into 
First Baptist to pray forgiveness. | watched 
flames tease the altar’s cross before tramping 
down the road, hell-bent to reach the highway. 
When | stuck out my thumb, thunder rolled, and 
rain battered the earth like tears. 


Sally Simon (ze/hir) lives in the Catskills of New York State. Hir 
short fiction has appeared in Hobart, Truffles Literary 
Magazine, (mac)ro(mic), and elsewhere. Ze is a reader for 
Fractured Lit. When not writing, ze’s either traveling the world, 
watching a play, or stabbing people with hir epee. Read more 


at www. sallysimonwriter.com 


by Rachel Smith, New Zealand 


There were others, not in our family but of our 
family. You would recognise them if you met 
on the street one day, spot your father’s ears 
on a stranger’s face. You could watch them 
across the frozens section of the supermarket 
as they chose the same brand of cheese that 
was in your trolley, know that it must mean 
something. Or you could follow them home, 
drive your car down their street, park up and 
watch them sit down to eat dinner with another 
father. You could wonder what it would be like 
to be them and not you. 


Rachel Smith writes prose and poetry in Otautahi, Aotearoa 
New Zealand. She has been published in journals and 
anthologies including Landfall, Best Small Fictions 2020 and 
Best Microfiction 2019. She was a recipient of the NZSA 
Complete MS Manuscript assessment in 2021 and is an editor 
at Flash Frontier. @rachelmsmithnz1_http://rachelmsmithnz. 
wix.com/rachel-smith 


by Gary Thomson, Canada 


| fell in love with Amy Mullins in springtime, 
when | was 10 and she was eight—even 
though she refused my cluster of early 
daffodils and stuck out her tongue at my gift of 
a handful of Smarties. Her twisted foot made 
her walk awkwardly, and | wanted her to know 
that despite her condition: she could still be 
loved. Or, perhaps was aiming toward settling 
a kind of restorative balance into her life. Our 
fraught relationship strengthened when, later, | 
pushed her on the yard swing, and she nicked 
from my shirt left pocket some summer- 
softened Jujubes. 


Gary Thomson lives and writes in Ontario. His flash has 
appeared in Molecule, fiftywordstories, FairfieldScribes; and 
longer fiction elsewhere. In his rec times he riffs Beatles and 
blues on his Hohner harmonica. 


by JR Walsh, USA 


Eyes were rimmed red from a fog of news 
nobody could escape. | deflected, grunting 
about the profitability of tear harvesting. 


He said, “The salt in our tears is less than 
one percent.” 


The host of this train wreck landed his insult, 
like a righteous teen talking about technology 
or organized religion. 


| said, “The salt in your blood's nearly the 
same. Even at half a percent, that's goddamn 
serious Salt.” 


| didn't know how to make threats. 


He said, “The good tequila's in the crawl- 
space.” The tired sun crumbled. Fireworks 
exploded while dusk held on. 


We breathed in gunpowder. 


JR Walsh is the Online Editor at The Citron Review. He 
teaches poetry and fiction at SUNY Oswego. His writing is in 
publications such as The Greensboro Review, New World 
Writing, Juked, Litro, The Hong Kong Review, Drunk 
Monkeys, FRIGG, Bull, HAD, Fractured Literary, and Esquire. 
More: itsjrwalsh. com. 
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Part 2 in a Series 
Last Issue: Micro Painting 
This Issue: Micro Sculpture 
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Country: Morocco Micro sculpture in 


Age: 31 

Born: 02/01/1991 
About: Having studied and worked in the field of aeronautics, Fouad is also a 
stylist and swimming coach. His talent for painting and sculpture was discovered 
in childhood, and he continues to develop these skills, surprisingly, without 
academic training. 


pencil lead, a lentil, a grain of rice 


FOQUAD 


only KEBDANI 
Instagram 


instagram.com/fouadkebdani 
Facebook 
https://www.facebook.com/profile.php?id=100075172106665 
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Micro sculpture in lipstick 
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Micro sculpture in chalk 
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| came back to flash 
through poetry. 


JOHN 
BRANTINGHAM 


Founder and General Editor of The Journal of Radical Wonder 


John Brantingham was Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks’ first poet laureate. His work 
has been featured in hundreds of magazines, Writers Almanac, and The Best Small Fictions 
2016 and 2022. He has 19 books of poetry, nonfiction, and fiction including Life: Orange to Pear, 
Kitkitdizzi, and Days of Recent Divorce. He is the founder and general editor of The Journal of 
Radical Wonder. He lives in Jamestown, NY. 
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I followed some bad advice 25 years ago in my MFA program. I was told to stop 
writing flash and start writing my novel, because most people didn’t know what 
flash fiction was, and I would never make a living at it. Both parts of the 
statement were true. Back in the 1990s, most of my rejection letters suggested I 
should develop a longer story. It is also true that there’s little money in writing 
flash, but then again, who cares? 


I came back to flash through poetry. After I was done with my MFA in fiction, I 
started to study poetry, because I loved its music. Soon, I was writing prose 
poetry. From there, it was a short jump back into flash, and I had enough 
experience by that point not to listen to bad advice. 


I gained poetry techniques that I, as a prose writer, can easily translate and use 
for effect. 


One of the places I stumbled along the way was with formal poems like sonnets. 
When I had an idea that I tried to shoehorn into a formal structure, I’d be left 
with a sing-songy mess. However, I learned this is the wrong approach to 
writing formal poetry. If I had an idea for a poem, I had already started to 
develop a structure in my mind, and that kind of poem should be free verse. If I 
didn’t have a start, poetic forms gave me ideas. They drew concepts out of 
me.The sonnet is a good example of this. Briefly, a sonnet is 14 lines long in 
iambic pentameter. It has various rhyme schemes depending on the form. That 
means it is 140 syllables long (10 syllables per line and 14 lines). There is no 
failure when you write a sonnet. If you make a mistake, you won’t have a sonnet; 
instead, you'll have a good free verse poem. Because you are focused on simply 
making words fit into the form, ideas will come out of your subconscious. 


I played with this method the other day, using the Italian sonnet form. In that 
form, the first and fourth lines rhyme, and the second and third lines rhyme. 


However, I reached only the third line. 


Here’s what the sonnet form gave me: 
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That morning the class was running 
late to the museum, and my friend Matt 
had been left out, told he’d never get 


That’s as far as I got, and it would need a good deal of revision to fit the form. I 
stopped there because I was flooded with memories of a field trip that only some 
of the kids in my school were allowed to go on. Others were excluded based on 
their grades. The kids who were struggling were punished and forced to stay in 
the class doing worksheets. I remembered being shocked that those kids were 
singled out as being bad students. Now that I have been an educator for 30 
years, I’m shocked by the bad pedagogy as well. They might have been inspired 
by the trip. Instead, they were told they weren’t smart enough to learn the way 
we did. 


What does any of this have to do with writing flash fiction? 


The sonnet in this case gave me a flash fiction piece. The sonnet is a gift giver, 
and because of its length, 140 syllables, it translates easily into dribbles and 
drabbles. My latest flash fiction chapbook Days of Recent Divorce (Arroyo Seco 
Press) is a collection of dribbles and drabbles all started as sonnets and revised 
into fiction. 


I have strong emotional memories of divorce even though my parents are still 
married, and I have been happily married for 27 years. However many of my 
friends have gone through this. As they grieved, I grieved with them, and the 
sonnet form pulled that out of me. 


Anyway, try it. Start working with a poem form. Do not try to write anything of 
great brilliance. Instead, try to make the form work. Get the rhymes sort of 
right. Get the meter pretty close. Have fun playing around with it. Chances are 
you won’t get much of a poem, but you’ll have an incredibly good place to start 
your flash piece. My guess is that it will be some of the most powerful writing 
you’ve done. 
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250 Stories in 156 Jam-Facked Pages! 


Print 


ANTHOLOGY 


Attention spans are short. And so are our stories. 50-word Dribbles 
and 100-word Drabbles (to be exact). True *little-ature* to take ona 
train or relish at home in your favorite easy chair. Stories that are 
admittedly small but big on impact. Like a firecracker. A bee sting. A 
bite from a dish at a Michelin Star restaurant. You'll be amazed at 
how these tiny tales linger in your mind and take you on unexpected 
turns. Welcome to the world of Microfiction. Welcome to the world of 
the award-winning Dribble Drabble Review Anthology #1. 


BUY NOW 
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has taught.the art of flash fiction in community classrooms since its 
inception. We welcome any input you'd like to contribute to this valuable 
community effort. For information, *raise your hand* via our contact tab. 
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To increase today’s readership by providing those with lessened attention 
» ~~ 8Spans (propagated by social media) with engaging stories of 


we 50 and 100 words. 


To enrich arts exposure and encourage beginning writers with a more 
immediate sense of accomplishment by focusing on brief compositions, 
rather than more lengthy, traditional manuscripts. 
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Submissions for the Fall 2023 Issue VIII of The Dribble Drabble Review are open. This carefully 
curated, biannual (Spring and Fall), online literary e-zine advocates for all things /ittle-ature. A 
far-and-wide fan base of international writers continue to respond to its call: delivering 
exceptional quality short-form compositions. Note: TDDR is open themed, so let those 
imaginations go wild. Dribbles should be written at exactly 50 words with Drabbles written at 
exactly 100 words (not including titles). Send your original, unpublished entries to the editor via 


Submission 


REQUIREMENTS 


the contact info provided on the following page; send up to five entries in each category, 
formatted as you like, with your name and brief bio (all in the body of your email). Your bio should 
not exceed 50 words, please. Submit prose, poetry, or prose poetry for that matter! Deadline: 
midnight, CST, on September 15, 2023. Regrettably, ONLY ACCEPTED SUBMISSION WILL BE 
NOTIFIED within 60 days of delivery: due to the sheer number of entries. Too, entrants agree 
that submission in and of itself will serve as an author's permission to publish (with first electronic 
and non-exclusive archival rights) as well as the right to publish in future print anthologies. 
Simultaneous entries are permissible, but notify us if your piece is selected elsewhere in order to 
pull it from our pool of prospects. Rights revert back to the author upon production of the next 
sequential edition of TDDR. Too, we do require, in regard to reprints, that TDDR be indicated as 
your piece's original publisher. We will do our best to accommodate special formatting, while we 
also reserve the right to edit upon need. Please abstain from sending any erotica, politically 
infused or discriminatory / hate-related themes. This is a non-monetary opportunity; but, there is 
also no cost to submit. Compensation will consist of supporting our writers with quality 
presentations of their work, a strong artistic community, and individual promotion. 


Finally, we nominate for these award anthologies: The Pushcart Prize, Best of the Net, 
Best Microfiction, and Best Small Fictions. 
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WHEREAS, WE WISH. 
WOULD WORK, 


you'll need to email your submissions é 


HERE 


We're not tight asses; we're here for t 
craft. As long as you abide by the 
requirements, submit your work as you 
in the body of the email or attache 
Just get it to us. We look forward to 

hopefully, it'll be first class ;) 3 


Keith Hoerner (BS, MFA) 
Founding Editor 
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50 Extra Stories to Read and Enjoy 


Archive 
OF ISSUE VI 


FEATURED DRIBBLERS 

Chaplin by Brook Bhagat, USA 

It’s love, violins, the black and white of the dream distilled. A blind girl sells gray carnations, 
five cents. The patter of the reel is gracious, forgetful, edges smooth as clouds. By hook or 
by crook, he will get the money for rent and the operation to help her see. 

Soft Fracture by Brook Bhagat, USA 

Like buffalo in the cornflower dawn steam nostril hoof hoof rising the truth is already awake 
and if you could take off your shoes and other favorite prisons you would feel the day 
tremble through forget-me-not tallgrass prairie bluestem grief light tender as lovegrass dew 
lifting lungs to try again. 

Wild Berry Patch by Anthony Rome, USA 


How blessed the life of any child 
Who in nearby woods finds berries wild 
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Triumphant in heart that child sings 
Sratches on brambles will not even sting 
Juicy, ripe their efforts reward 

Nature’s discovery; gift from the Lord 
Memories lasting, treasures in time 

Wild woods’ berry patch: sweet and sublime 


Ode to Garleac by Anthony Rome, USA 


Garlic crushed and garlic chopped 
Deep as a foundation or pizza top 
Garlic butter, garlic sauce 

Smooth aioli, flavor boss 

Raw and spicy, roasted sweet 
Sautéed richness, pickled treat 
Kissed with fire, razor sliced 
Mashed with ginger, sriracha spiced 
Dried or powered, garlic salt 

For flavor garlic has no fault 


Pot Roast by Rob Vogt, USA 

The slow cooker in my back seat was once a wedding present; today, its sides are caked 
with the splotchy residue of a curdled marriage. Driving it to my ex-wife’s apartment for 
someone else’s meal, | feel an ache in my gut and wonder if | will ever eat again. 
Lesson Plans by Rob Vogt, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 

After the second plane hit, we were instructed not to discuss political motives with our 
students. Instead, we analyzed the chemical make-up of airplane fuel, calculated mass 


times acceleration for concrete chucks cascading toward the street, and brainstormed 
adjectives to describe New Yorkers running from Ground Zero, panicked and screaming 
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OTHER DRIBBLERS 
Collision by David Alcock, England 


“It has to move the reader,” insisted Larry. “The sentiment at the story’s end is what the 
reader will take away.” Then he turned—as the taxi pulled out, crossing the path of an 
oncoming truck—and saw his doom sliding slowly towards him, feeling not pathos but 
amazed disbelief. 


Submerged by Andrea Damic, Australia 


She submerges her body in deep water. Surface shimmers in the moonlight as cold 
blackness consumes everything around. There’s a strange feeling of immense relief 
overflowing her senses. Surrender. Freedom. Distance from the world. 


In her late sixties, the sensation of weightlessness while driving at night is still ineffably 
priceless. 


Geezer by Michael Estabrook, USA 


| felt damned foolish soaked in suntan lotion, donning 
a cap and those stupid plastic water shoes 

shivering in the surf until | spotted an even older fool 
in goggles and a shiny wet suit 

flopping through the wavelets 

like a demented seal on his granddaughter’s 

flower power boogie board. 


Dirty Work by Shane Gericke, USA 


| went to Walmart tonight to buy dirt. | rarely garden after dark—mosquitos, ugh—but those 
bodies won't bury themselves. | hadn't planned on planting hubby, but when he broke our 
bed with my bestie and they laughed when | caught on, | decided my azaleas would enjoy an 
organic meal. 


Making Lunch by Howie Good, USA 


Jack Kerouac came up with the title Naked Lunch for William S. Burroughs’ now-famous 
novel. Allen Ginsberg, who was editing the book with Kerouac, asked what the title meant. 
Kerouac said they would figure that out later. And Burroughs? He was in the kitchen cutting 
the crust off reality sandwiches. 


Inception by Mercedes Hesselroth, USA 


| realized recently there is no such thing as a valley. It’s just a matter of perception. Paradox 
Valley “sinks” to 4,944 feet. But Denver stands just 336 feet taller, one mile above the seas 
Colorado does not touch. Where is my rank in the elevation of your thoughts? 


From the ‘News of the World’ Astro-Desk by Sarah Leavesley, England 


“The Earth died from its inhabitants’ negligence. The funeral was a blast, marked by five 
surviving cats in a small space capsule.” | filed my report quickly, hoping | wouldn’t get 
Zodiac duty next, or, worse still, writing up the monthly intergalactic ping-pong tournaments, 
which the black holes always won. 


As Blue as the Prairie Sky by Luella Lester, Canada 

It took longer for the memory of his face to fade, than it took for the house he’d painted dark 
cobalt blue, paint he bought at a recycle store along with a chipped toilet and a set of sticky 

blinds, to fade to the colour of the early spring sky. 

Bent but not Bowed by Marc Littman, USA 

The cowgirl leaned back in her wheelchair to show off her pearlized pink boots that matched 


her pink cowgirl hat she embroidered with the words ‘bent but not bowed’. A year after the 
teen fell while barrel racing in a rodeo, she couldn’t walk but still could strut her stuff. 
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Yes, the News is Terrible, but 
by Kim Lozano, USA 


Sometimes the shell will slide right off the hard-boiled egg. A name you had long forgotten 
will come to you again, like a rolled-up Sunday paper tossed on your porch. An old man at 
your church will shake hands with the children, leaving a piece of candy in their palms. 


Kindred Moon by James Mathis, USA 


They bobbled on the bay, girl-women and boy-men, bathed in gold by the strawberry moon, 
gilt by graduation afterglow, their sailboats tethered by heart strings. In time their banter 
faded like their forgotten campfire on the wave-kissed beach. The surf whispered 
springtime’s faint farewell. “Sail away. Sail away. Sail away.” 


House of Cards by Jerome Plumier, Belgium 


His hands hovered above the house. Two kings sparred in the air. 

Careful. 

They joined to guard the roof. 

Careful. 

He rose. 

Good. A nice house for Mommy. 

It's Foundations stabbed deep into the earth—invisible was the Queen of Hearts. 
“From now on,” daddy had said, “She'll sleep here.” 


I’m Still In Here by Allyson Riddle, USA 

There's a new batch of students in cadaver lab today. All very confident yet unable to 
correctly identify the Vagus nerve. The grey, stringy rope where trauma resides, outshined by 
the carotid artery. How could they overlook the day she left when | needed her most? I'm still 
in here. 

Porlocked by David Rudd, England 


After countless years, one inspired night Cathy dreamt a solution to the Beale Conjecture—a 
maths problem worth millions—and, with her partner, priapically aroused, the couple figured 


demonic equations until the sun, its rosy sphere taunting in a pathetically fallacious “Oh,” lit 
all Cathy’s world, bar that revelatory dream. 


Hindsight by Angeline Schellenberg, Canada (Award-Season Nominee) 


She knew why she’d walked her first date behind the shelterbelt. The steel roof protecting 
the pyramid of straw was the newest thing on the farm, and the top bale, her favourite place 
to think. “Shh,” she told him. “If you hold your breath, you can hear newborn kittens cry.” 


The Crossing by Raymond Sloan, Ireland 


| was five when Mum was knocked down and killed. And from that day, Pop seized my hand 
wherever we went. Until it was time to let me go. Tonight, Pop grips me harder than ever. His 
fallen tears anoint our final embrace, as he sees me to the other side. 


Trigger Warning by Gary Thomson, Canada 


“Will, your plays threaten to drive our enterprise into receivership. Last week’s history again 
provoked mob fights in the Pit.” 

“Perhaps a pre-show announcement, sir, to maintain order.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“Caution: today’s drama contains scenes of madness and regicide, which may upset some 
viewers.” 

“Excellent, Master Shakespeare. That should work.” 


John Le Carre Emails Will Smith After Speaking With Emily Dickinson Re Friendship 
by Leo Vanderpot, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 


You will not hear from 

Me one word of blame. 

I’ve drawn self-righteous 
People. 

Foolishly made them carriers 
Of a flame. 
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Try to spend, if you can, 

This 10-year exile far, far—tfar 
Away from that cool-fickle 
Crowd. 


Seek out forgiveness’s 
Healing warmth 

And keep your head in 
Crowds—unbowed. 


Triumph by Jim Woessner, USA 


A young boy shoots baskets alone. | watch him dribble and shoot. A rim shot. He rebounds, 
shoots an air ball. From the free throw line, another miss. He circles and shoots. The ball 
arcs and swishes through. He sees me smiling. Both of us raise our arms in triumph. 


FEATURED DRABBLERS 
We Are Apricot Trees by Brook Bhagat, USA 


In the pink blossoming spring when | flew on bees’ legs to be with you. In the giddy firsts of 
nesting, robins’ eggs speckled with flight. In the hot dry in-between, all our sap given to the 
fruit, So many lost to hail, to squirrels, to raccoons down the alley. In the sickness when bark 
beetles peeled us open, laid eggs in our wounds and ate our insides out. In the thinning fall, 
faced with who we are not, wrong in layers of wet skeletons. Even now, in this frozen sleep, 
our roots touching underground with every possibility of awakening. 


The Sky of the Sky by Brook Bhagat, USA 


| thought the meadow’s thread would hold. Sewn to the inside of my back pocket, invisible to 
the outside world, it trailed along in the ether pulling my hiding place, a weightless layer of 
earth and wildflowers. | climbed it when | was light, toes gripping buttonsand beads. Nestled 
forever in late spring, dragonflies sketchedthe edges of my private sky of the sky, ringed with 
aspens. A blue gypsy horse would be napping there, a mare who let me lean on her as | 
read, let me dream with her of wheatgrass pastures and honeycrisp apples hanging low. 
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The Onion Crock by Anthony Rome, USA 


The onion crock began it all 

At Grandma’s house when | was small 

Potatoes beside in a matching bin 

My love of cooking there would begin 

Get two from the one, one from the other 

The first commandment of my lovely Grandmother 
Slicing them thin and letting me see 

She made it a cooking show like ones on TV 

The camera, she said, was a plate on the wall 
And she’s include me in mixing and seasoning it all 
| was learning and doing the while as we’d go 

And it made me feel special, the star of the show 


Acquired Taste by Anthony Rome, USA 


No one around the table will admit it, but this is a test. We sit in a tavern surrounded by 
vaguely European décor of stained wood, beer steins, and stuffed deer heads. Our frosty 
mugs wait brimmed with local beers. The object in our hands is simple, yet daunting. A 
combination of brown bread, slice of onion, a touch of mustard, and a final ingredient both 
feared and cherished for its legendary funk. No one flinches as we all bite in and drain our 
glasses. With this single act, we prove our Wisconsin heritage. We have eaten a Limburger 
Sandwich. 


Prohibition by Rob Vogt, USA 


We stood around the bar at an old Al Capone joint drinking Pilsner Urquell, our socks and 
shoes soaked from a rainy gravesite. Our uncle, paralyzed in a car accident when he was 
21, was (this time) thrown through the windshield of a ‘handicapped’ bus; a final fuck you, 
apparently, from whatever God presides over Czech families on Chicago’s West Side. We 
chewed through gamey duck and doughy dumplings, washing it all down with brown gravy. 
We ate our fill and pushed away from the table, finally heading upstairs to see the rooms 
where local whores once plied their trade. 
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Grace Under Pressure by Rob Vogt, USA 


Hemingway’s workdays ended in Parisian cafes: clever aperitifs; metallic-tasting oysters; and 
crisp, white wine. Today, | am sitting in the parking lot of a 7-11 store on Wilshire Boulevard 
—about a mile from the very spot where Bobby Kennedy was killed. A Korean BBQ joint sits 
nearby, but my MFA-meal budget steers me instead to a cellophane-wrapped chicken salad 
sandwich. My tongue navigates the bland mayonnaise and airy bread, searching for the 
slight crunch of a celery or a satisfying chunk of meat. The rest of me thinks about true 
sentences and what the hell does that term even mean? 


OTHER DRABBLERS 
Vegetable Medley by Mikki Aronoff, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 


The shoppers in produce have stripped down to their waists. Again. Like some horny, 
deciduous flash mob. Tops and bras float to the floor. Our bones groan with the messes they 
make. They crack celery stalks, pinch and poke avocados, turn tomatoes and melons to 
slush. Customers flood in from aisles 2-14 snapping pictures. The building is tilting and no 
one’s listening to reason. At last, a chorus of crickets chime from smart phones, reminders to 
bring home gazpacho, hummus, and wine. Clothes go back on, not always on the right 
person. We mop up, safe till next Thursday afternoon. 


Violet by Kelly Short Borges, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 


Years ago, you asked me to come to the garden at night, to follow you into the bruised black, 
stars like small lanterns leading uncalloused feet. 


We knew the way, back then. Knew the way to things that grow. Together we planted in 
untouched soil, seeds filling hopeful spaces. 


That night, our bed soft as earth, our fingers twined like roots, our tangled limbs a 
nourishment. 


In the garden, buds yawned open. Violets, poppies, daffodils— 
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It was your idea to plant the Wisteria. 


Now flowers struggle through twisted vines, choke. The violets, the color of phantom fingers 
on my neck. 


Letter to Isadora Duncan by Bella Mahaya Carter, USA 
- Based on True Events (Award Season Nominee) 


Your elderly brothers lived upstairs in my grandmother’s Astoria apartment building. As a 
child, my mother feared them. Crotchety, they kept to themselves, while you shared your 
soul with the world. When you died, Gertrude Stein said, “Affectations can be dangerous.” 
Affectations? You rejected ballet’s fairytales, choosing instead to reveal the truth. You 
spurned tutus and toe shoes and danced in flowing garments and bare feet. The night of the 
Astoria fire—you and your brothers long gone—we huddled on the sidewalk in our PJs. | like 
to imagine you were there, dancing your truth beyond siren and flame. 


Picture by William Cass, USA 


After | dropped off our eight-year-old daughter, Rosie, | pulled around the corner and parked 
behind some trees. | was hidden there but could see into my ex’s backyard where her new 
husband stood painting their fence. After a few moments, she and Rosie burst outside, and 
my ex showed him the picture Rosie had drawn, she thought secretly, for them before we 
left. He clapped, my ex beamed, Rosie nodded and grinned. My ex embraced her, and | 
thought of the night she left. My shoulders sank, my eyes blinked, a long breath 

escaped. Somewhere nearby, a dog barked. 


Killing Time by Patti Cassidy, USA 


It’s a Russian novel of a day. Even the sun is gloomy. Snow is on the branches and birds are 
on the limbs. They watch me as | do them; we keep each other company, while they wait for 
food in the cold: suet, stray seeds, a biscuit. |, in a warm blue robe, feast on hot tea in the 
pot, thick bread on the board. | have nothing to do today. Nothing on the agenda but killing 
time. But they must fly and forage all day just to stay alive. They have more reason to live 
than | do. 
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What If by Karen Crawford, USA 

What if dinner was on the table instead of the walls, what if the walls came down without fear, 
what if fear was never an option, what if running out of options didn’t always mean running, 
what if her eyes never ran, what if her father’s eyes were always sated and her mother never 
hungered alone in the dark, what if a bright-eyed grownup never followed her into a dark room, 
what if she pretended to be a grownup who wanted a kid, and what if that kid could look at her 
own reflection, and embrace who was looking back. 

Birthday by Christopher T. Dabrowski, Poland 

| enter an e-office and approach the e-desk. 

- How can | help you. 

- | came for a birthday grant. 

- How old are you? 

- | turned 602. 

- That's not what | mean. Didn't you get an update? 

- | don't think... 

- There's a difference between births. New form birth after reprogramming, or digital conversion. 


- Now it's clear - | answered. - Digitally, the 450 in e-July, the 548th anniversary of the 
transmutation in April. Today | have the biological. 


- OK. 
A few beeps later, | am richer by 602 e-cash. 
- Thanks. 


- In three years, you can apply for the Posthumous. 
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Warped Shadows of Affinity by Tommy Dean 


Broken glass shattered across our feet, a confetti of loss, as we use each other’s backs to 
sign the divorce papers. You squirm, and | want to remind you of how we met. An intimacy 
meet-up. Blindfolds and feathers, embraces and aftershave, how we both peeked at the 
same time. How my fingers tingled when you whispered your name. No children. Memories 
are the over-exposures of photographs cutting out the shame of raised voices and drunken 
confessions. Blame, echoing. You post a selfie labeled Divorce Party, while | sweep up the 
fragments, refractions of your face aglow in each fractal. 


Destiny Made Manifest by Kevin Grauke, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 


Beset by fever, the man heard from his sweated bed a trumpet: Go, it said, though it took 
three days for it to do so. Now. 


On his drive west, the man posed hypotheticals while the afternoon cursed from the radio. 
Within its static, minor gods rumbled. His car, no fuel; his body, no food. Roadkill served as 
the stations of his personal cross, so, of course everything stopped in Utah. 


He died in the soft dirt of a rodeo pit, with no clown in sight. And the sun, having failed yet 
again, surrendered to the demands of the horizon. 


Her Way by Bruce Gunther, USA 


Carla did nothing the usual way. When we broke up, she hired a plane that pulled a banner 
that read: “Jake: We’re done!” 

| was talking with a neighbor outside when the plane flew over. 

“| was just about to ask how Carla is doing,” he said. That made me laugh, and he 
laughed along with me until our laughter became hysterical. 

But that was Carla. She hated a drizzle but reveled in a downpour. She was a lit match 
flung into a dry forest. 

Even now, after two years later, | chuckle at the sound of a plane’s engine. 
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Two Egg, Florida by Mac Hamilton, USA 


| was supposed to meet Sonia at the International Rock Bassoon Player’s Convention in Two 
Egg, Florida. She asked how she would know me. Told her that I’d meet her in the café, 
Allison’s café, that used to be a sawmill — a family’s contribution to commerce and 
community. Told her I’d be wearing a see-through raincoat, plaid jockstrap, army boots, and 
a fire-engine helmet. But... realized that this was no longer a simple spot on the trail — there 
might be more than one of us dressed that way and told her that I'd most probably be the 
taller one. 


The Listening Ear by Norbert Kovacs, USA 


| hear so many things in the world. | hear the hum beneath the waves rolling into shore. | 
hear the cries masked by the forest silence. | tell my companions all | hear, and they say, 
"We think you're hearing things." They say they hear only the waves crashing on the beach. 
They hear nothing in the woods. "If you keep still and try," | tell them, hopeful, "you can 
hear." But they won't; they are too proud and habit-ridden. So | go and listen alone to the far 
mountains call, their gentle voices asking quietly for someone's love. 


How | Spent My 25-Year College Reunion by Eliot Li, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 
I’m a no-show for the photo on the Widener Library Steps. | skip the big Class Dinner. 
Because when the Memorial Church bell tolls in your memory, | relive the night, decades 
ago, when campus police followed the trail of blood to your room. Your athlete assailant, his 
face instead of yours in the morning papers. 


Your old dorm is locked up for the summer, so | climb through the open window, a real feat, 
with my arthritic knees. 


I’m with your shimmering ghost, inside that room. Making you a cup of tea, watching you 
study, caressing your soft cheek. 
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All | Can Say by Tim Love, England 

100 words aren't enough for backstory. | lie beside her, listening to the rain, my hand on 
hers. There’s no point cramming in too much though they say hearing's the last sense to go. 
65 words left - she's put on a good show these last weeks, posing for posterity, leaving us 
wanting more. So brave, thoughtless friends say. No-one really knows how much longer but 
it won't be more than 28 words. The rain stops, and | realise | can’t hear her breathing, only 
the dripping gutter. When the machines beside her fall silent, | have no words left. 

Young Woman in a Scarf by James Mathis, USA (Award-Season Nominee) 

Young woman in a violet head scarf (hajib?), tail trailing behind... She rides the creek-side 
community walk on a buzzy electric skateboard, leaving her timid bare-headed man behind 
her like a bad dream, an old idea. She is wings on wheels, freedom on the sidewalk freeway, 
a moment of momentum. She is running from nothing and toward anything. Don’t let it go—I 
want to cry, feeling the hajib of my fears and inhibitions shroud me in shadow. 

| see her from my myopic view. 

My vision is not hers 

My world is not hers. 

My joy is not hers. 

Ire Ore by Bonnie Meekums, England 

Eat it, and love it. 

My mother’s resentments sloshed around my plate. | ingested them with her warnings. 

If aman ever tries to do it, slap his face and run. 


It’s a man’s pleasure, and a woman’s duty. 
Put up, and shut up. 
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| swallowed contraceptives and contradictions, growing fatter to push down desire. As 
molten ore poured into me, | became Niobe: my creations slayed. Until one day, | painfully 
peeled back layers of rock. Smarting, | swam in a mountain stream, tears mingling with cool, 
clear water. And as the water flowed, the ire-ore within me softened. 


Compression by Todd Mercer, USA 


Ronnie responds with ambiguity when consulted over the phone. He says, “You take care of 
it.” He’s distant, I’m on the spot. Plausible deniability, phrasing my directions that way. | 
consider pretending to misunderstand. What he means is: drive the problem out to the 
desert and drive back by myself. Ronnie compressed his sentence mightily, until it included a 
ditch in the salt-flats that’s at least seven feet long and with luck three feet deep. Deep 
enough to keep animals uninterested. He means I'll wear gloves and burn my clothes in my 
back yard after I’m back in the city. 


Italia by Lynn Mundell, USA 


By the time we arrive—we're ravenous, devouring all the Caravaggios in one sitting, a plate 
of Florence, a pinch of Positano. At Lake Como, we guzzle the chilled water, run our tongues 
over the rocky rim. Before Venice disappears, we pocket it for a midnight snack. Its crumbly 
14th-century palazzos stick to the roofs of our mouths; Murano glass beads in lemon and 
raspberry crack our teeth. A veritable feast in Rome: fountains, statues, bookstalls, leather 
handbags, Vespas! We gobble up everything—even the tiny figure on the Vatican balcony, 
who by blessing us becomes our favorite meal. 


Just Kids by Kim Murdock, Canada 


| neatened the groundsheet, spread the blankets. You stretched like a cat drawing warmth 
from the moonlight. Blood kissed your flannel shirtsleeve so | rummaged for a clean 
bandage. Sleep, you said. | stroked your brow as you drifted off. Slid the photo from your 
breast pocket, held it near the fire. We were dressed in grown up clothes this time, as if this 
simple gesture would ward off questions. As if a shot of steam could smooth out the creases. 
As if we were ever just kids with a candle-lit cake, party hats caught mid-slide. Those wide, 
frozen grins. 
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You've seen this issue's Al generated cover art; now, as the debate 
over Al art and copy raises eyebrows, contemplate the following Al 
written responses. ChatGPT was asked to write on the topics of 
exceptional Flash / Microfiction, a Dribble, a Drabble, and why we 
should be concerned about this technology. Note: in this editor's 
opinion, the expository of questions 1 & 4 (unlike the creative 
writing of 2 & 3) appear passably constructed. What do you think? 


1) What is Necessary for Writing Exceptional Flash or Microfiction? 


Writing exceptional flash or microfiction requires a strong grasp of language, a clear 
understanding of the format's constraints, and the ability to convey a complete story or 
emotion in a limited amount of words. It also requires a strong sense of economy, as every 
word must serve a purpose and contribute to the overall effect of the piece. Additionally, it is 
important to create a sense of intrigue and to leave the reader wanting more. 


2) Write a 100-word Story About a Man, a Flying Saucer, and a Lost Love. 


The man stood alone on the deserted road, staring up at the night sky. Suddenly, a bright 
light caught his attention and he watched in awe as a flying saucer descended from the 
heavens. As the saucer landed, a door opened and a beautiful woman stepped out. She 
was his lost love, who had been taken by the aliens years ago. Overcome with emotion, he 
ran to her and they embraced. But their reunion was short-lived, as she had to return to her 
own planet. The man watched as the saucer took off, taking his love away from him once 
again. He knew he would never see her again, but the memory of her would stay with him 
forever. 


3) Write a 50-word Story About Twin Sisters at Odds Over Their Mother. 


Twin sisters, separated by jealousy and a battle for their mother's love, reconcile just before 
her passing, realizing the love they shared was all that mattered. 


4) Why Should We Be Concerned About Al Generated Art and Writing? 


There are several potential concerns related to Al-generated art and writing. One concern is 
that Al-generated content may become so good that it is indistinguishable from human- 
generated content, which could lead to issues of authorship and ownership. Additionally, Al- 
generated content may be used to spread misinformation or propaganda, as it can be 
difficult to distinguish between Al-generated content and human-generated content. Another 
concern is that Al-generated art and writing could lead to job loss and economic disruption in 
industries that rely on human creativity. Finally, there are concerns that Al-generated art 
and writing may lack the emotional depth and nuance that characterizes human- 


generated art and writing. 
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Recognized by The Int'l Webby Awards, Davey 
Awards, Communicator Awards, and Best Book 
Awards (for Outstanding Cultural Website, 
Writing, and Print Anthology) 


Flash Fiction is the 
‘fraternal twin’ of poetry. Different, yet similar, 
both utilize (at their core) the literary convention of 
compression. How void of the superfluous can we craft 
each paragraph, sentence, phrase? Let us continue to 
study poetics—for the purpose of elevating our story 
constructions not only through concentration but voice, 
diction, imagery, and structure. 
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